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THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 





[View of Glencoe] 


In two of our last year’s Numbers (283 and 288) a 
pretty full account was given of the Isle of Wight, with 
the intention of furnishing a cheap and ready guide for 
those readers who might meditate a summer excursion 
to that delightful spot, or might be induced to visit it, 
by being made acquainted with the beauties which it 
contains. We propose to devote this Number, and our 
next Monthly Supplement, to an account of the Hicu- 
LANDS OF ScorLaNnD, and to follow them with an ac- 
count of the Enetisn Lakers; comprising the best 
routes through these counties, the most convenient 
way of travelling in various places, the average rate of 
expense, and the most remarkable scenes in point of 
beauty and sublimity. Our observations are chiefly 
intended for the use of those who wish to buy as much 
pleasure as possible at a moderate expense, and who 
have health and strength for a pedestrian tour; than 
which no more healthy and agreeable relaxation can 
well be found, especially for those who, during most of 
the year, are closely confined within the precincts of 
large towns: they will not, however, be found inappli- 
cable to travellers of a more expensive and Juxurious 
class. ‘They are chiefly the result of the writer's per- 
sonal experience, and will, it is believed, be found tole- 
Vou, VI. 





rably correct. Scientific information with respect to 
the geology, botany, and antiquities of the country, we 
leave to be sought in more elaborate accounts, to some 
of the best of which we shall hereafter direct our 
readers. 

The roads through the Highlands, where there are 
any, are for the most part extremely good. Often the 
most remote and wildest parts of the country are tra- 
versed by a road as smooth and level, and not so much 
frequented or worn, as that which runs through an 
English gentleman’s park. This is fortunate, for the 
goodness of the carriages is by no means commensurate. 
In the more travelled districts, that is, in the counties 
of Stirling, Dumbarton, Argyle, Perth; some parts of 
Inverness, and on the main road along the east coast, 
gigs, or cars on springs, may often be obtained ; but in 
distant and seldom visited places a common cart drawn 
by one horse, with a swing-seat hung across it, is com- 
monly the best vehicle which can be hired: and this, 
according to the nature of the ground and goodness of 
the horse, will travel from three and a half to five’ miles 
an hour. He who travels with his own carriage must 
travel with his own horses; for there are few places 
within the Highland line, if indeed there be a besides 
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Inverness, at which post-horses can be had. Even 
ponies and their equipments, especially if a lady’s 
saddle be wanted, are not always to be obtained, 
though a disappointment in this respect is of rare oc- 
currence. The accommodation at the inns is in exact 
proportion to the demand. On the Highland road, at 
Dunkeld and Blair Athol, new houses have been lately 
built which leave nothing to be desired: farther on (for 
few comparatively follow that road through the dreary 
region between Blair and the Spey) the inns are of a 
different and inferior character, though there is probably 
no stage between Blair and Inverness at which all 
needful comfort may not be had. So at Loch Tay, 
Loch Earn, Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, Inverary, 
Dalmally, Oban, Fort William, and wherever the pe- 
riodical stoppage of steam-boats has given rise to what 
are called steam-boat-inns, no anxiety need be felt as to 
the quality of the accommodation, except from the 
chance of finding it already engaged. But even in the 
district south of the Caledonian canal, if the traveller 
diverges from the beaten line of road, he must lay his 
account to meet with a very different kind of lodging 
and attendance to that which he has been used:to in the 
south ; and in the northern part of Inverness-shire and 
Ross-shire, and probably in Sutherlandshire also (with 
which I am itot personally acquainted) he must make up 
his mind to coarse fare, hard sleeping, and a plague of 
midges by day and fleas by night, which, except he be 
happy in the enjoyment of a seven-sleeper power, will 
try his temper severely. Clean sheets, however, he may 
always expect. Another thing will often offend an 


Englishman, the dirtiness of the passages and earthen 
floors. But in the roughest aid rudest places he will 
meet with civility and the desire to make him comfort- 
able, if he is ready to make the best of it, and does 
not. offend his hosts by a querulous or overbearing 
pulang will do no 


whatever, for that 
which displeases him will generally proceed either from 
a want of means or a watt of knowledge, and the 
Highlanders have not quite attained that pitch of civi- 
lization which evables those who live by the public to 
endure any impertinence without grumbling, so long as 
they get paid for it. One thing, however, may justly 
be complained of, the slowness of attendance, and 
especially the difficulty, and almost impossibility, of 
procuring breakfast at a reasonably early hour; a 
matter of no small importance to a man who has a 
long day’s work, and that of uncertain duration, before 
him, and no opportunity of stopping to breakfast by 
the way. Neither must he expect to find things cheap 
in proportion to their homeliness; the science of charg- 
ing is one much more quickly acquired than the science 
of making comfortable; and he may chance to pay al- 
most as much at a pot-house in a remote glen, as at 
Blair or Inverary, except in the article of lodging, which 
at the better inns is generally highly priced. The usual 
charges are—breakfast, ls. 6d. to 2s.; dinner, 1s. 6d. to 
3s. (not including liquor); tea, 1s. 6d. The single 
handmaid who in the remoter parts usually performs 
the conjunct offices of waiter, chambermaid, and boots, 
will consider ls. or ls. 6d. a day, according to the 
trouble given, a sufficient remuneration: or the mis- 
tress often does the work herself. Altogether, if the 
walker, like a moderate maa, is content with two meals 
a day, and he often will not find it easy to get more, 
his average expenses ought not to exceed 8s, or 9s. a 
day, guides excepted; an article which varies so much 
uccording to the objects and habits of each person, that 
it is hardly possibde to compute the amount. At 
regular stations, such as Fort William, they are com- 
monly extortionate: in less sophisticated places 4s. or 
5s. a day, and a less sum for a portion of a day will 
wenerally be enough. Being, however, but an indif- 
ferent hand at driving a bargain, I do not pretend to 


manner. 
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specify the smallest sum which will content a man for 
the day’s work. 

The usual price of a car or gig is 1s. a mile: carts on 
the west coast ought to be, and generally are, cheaper. 
A saddle-horse will be charged 5s. or 6s. a day. At 
Inverness, a good horse and gig may be had for about 
8s. a day, if engaged for three or four days. 

There are stage-coaches from Perth to Inverness ;— 
Inverness to Thurso;—Perth to Braemar ;—Braemar 
to Aberdeen ;—Oban to Loch Lomond ;—and one or 
two mail-gigs, which run to the north and north-west 
coasts of Sutherland and Caithness. These, we believe, 
are the only public conveyances in the Highlands, except 
steam-boats, which run daily up and down Loch Lo- 
mond ;—two or three times a week from Glasgow to 
Inverness, once a week from Oban to Skye, and oftener 
from Oban to Staffa and Iona. In the Frith of Clyde, 
and the lakes which diverge from it, they are plying 
continually, The passage from Glasgow to Inverness 
occupies two and a half or three days: the boats usually 
stop and land their passengers at night _ 

Lake and river scenery however are, alimost invariably, 
seen to much more advantage from the land than from 
the water. Boating and its accessories,—miisic, sunset, 
and so forth,—sound very delightful, and are very de- 
lightful; but still, boating is the worst way of seeing 
objects for the first time. e want of meeegronnes, and 
the monotony produced by viewing everything from the 
same dead level, soon excite a feeling of satiety, which 
the finest ranges of distant objects, since these of course 
change their aspect arid relative positions but slowly, 
will hardly remove. I never was more forcibly struck 
by this than on occasion of two visits to Loch Katrine, 
which, from its narrowness at the lower end, and the 
extreme beatity of the wooded and precipitous knolls 
which drop tito the water, would seem likely to suffer 
less than almost any lake by being viewed from a boat. 
T saw it on two beautiful sunny days: the first time, I 
took boat from the Trosachs to the road leading across 
by Inversneid to Loch Lomond, and, beautiful as it 
was, I felt disappointed. The second time, I followed 
the rough road which leads along the north bank to- 
wards Glengyle, and thought I had never beheld a 
scene more lovely. Grand as the features of Loch 
Lomond are, I saw them from the deck of the steam- 
boat, and was again disappointed; but if I had had 
time to follow the road which leads along the west side, 
—here skirting lovely little bays,—there rising over 
knolls,—and, with the same distant prospects, present- 
ing, by the variation of the foregrounds, a succession 
of ever-changing and lovely pictures,—I should pro- 
bably have done more justice to that magnificent 
lake. The same observation applies in an eminent 
degree to Loch Ness, which, from its straightness, 
narrowness, and the uniformity of its lofty shores, 
has an Oppressive air of sameness as seen from the 
water: from the banks, the northern especially, the 
windings and various elevations of the road present a 
constant succession of new beauties, especially the 
part between Glen Urquhart and Glen Moriston. The 
Kyles of Bute, the Sound of Mull, the whole passage 
from Oban to Fort William, or to Portree, in Skye, are 
exquisitely beautiful; and, as there are, for the most 
part, no roads along the shores, are seen to the best 
advantage from the deck of a steamer. The voyage 
from Glasgow to Inverness forms a delightful excur- 
sion for those who are precluded, by want of time, or 
strength, or money, from pursuing their travels in a 
slower and more laborious manner : but the effect pro- 
duced by travelling in this way is something like that 
of running through a novel at the rate of a volume an 
hour ;—one’s recollection of the whole is confused, and 
beauties of detail are altogether overlooked. The true 
secret of enjoyment is to see a part thoroughly rather 
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than the whole imperfectly ;—not to be obliged to 
hurry on when a day’s rest would recruit the weary 
limbs, and bestow a double capacity for enjoyment; 
and to have time to turn aside here, or to loiter there, 
as casual information, or the will of the moment, may 
prompt. Routes cut and dried, and the directions of 
friends and guide-books, are very good things to help 
the stranger in forming a general outline of his course : 
but there is nothing so pleasant as to deviate from the 
prescribed and beaten track in pursuit of some object 
of interest, which is new to ourselves, and which we 
fancy to be unknown to, or neglected by others. 

It is a common opinion that a bird’s-eye view, as it 
is often called, from the summit of a mountain, is chiefly 
interesting from its extent, and seldom repays the trouble 
of getting thither. Such a view may seldom be fit for 
the purposes of an artist, but that proceeds from the 
very qualities which most forcibly interest the spectator: 
—the vastness of the scene; the novelty of seeing every- 
thing beneath us; the effect worked on the imagination 
by solitude and stillness; the variety of atmospherical 
effects; the lakes; the countless peaks and ridges, 
indistinct, perhaps, and confused or insignificant on 
canvass, but full of interest to one who traces here 
the familiar outline of an old friend, there sees for 
the first time a celebrated point which he has pro- 
mised himself to ascend; the sea, perhaps, bounding 
the horizon, and raising itself like a wall into the sky, 
with an effect which it is impossible for painting to 
give. Without penetrating to the recesses of the hills, 
a very inadequate notion can be formed of the magni- 
tude and awfulness of mountain scenery. He who is 
content with traversing the lower valleys at his ease, or 
knows no more of a mountain than by viewing a blue 
peak from his carriage rolling beside the lake at its 
foot, may enjoy a succession of the most beautiful land- 
scapes; but can form no idea of the savage glens, the 
weary length of moorland, the crags, precipices, and 
ravines which make up the enormous bulk of the soft 
and beautiful object which arrests his attention. My 
advice is to ascend as many mountains as time and 
weather permit; and the very physical pleasure of the 
excursion, as the limbs grow elastic and the spirit 
buoyant, in the light exhilarating air of the heights, 
will be sufficient reward. Besides, nothing conveys so 
clear a notion of the structure and geography of a 
strange country—a matter of no small interest to the 
foot traveller—as the view of it from some commanding 
eminence. A catalogue of the most remarkable moun- 
tains, with their heights, as far as they are known, will 
be given hereafter. 

Before starting our traveller on his journey, it may 
be as well, for the benefit of the inexperienced, to offer 
a general notion of the sort of equipment which a pe- 
destrian will find most convenient. His dress should 
have a tolerable share of warmth and substance, for 
rain is more prevalent than heat, and a chilling even- 
ing often follows a sultry day; besides, in traversing 
the loftier regions the wind may be intensely cold, 
though the heat was stifling in the valleys below. 
Shoes must be strong and well nailed, or they will 
want constant mending, which cannot always be had ; 
and they will be the better for being capped with 
double leathers over the toes, which soon get kicked 
through in mountain walking, especially where there is 
much heather. His wardrobe will be best packed in 
some sort of small knapsack, which will hold two shirts, 
one pair of trousers (or if washing trousers are worn, 
he will hardly be comfortable in a long excursion with- 
out two pair), three or four pair of socks, a pair of light 
shoes to wear while the others are drying or mending, and 
the variety of minor articles which every one will choose 
for himself. These will form no heavier load thau a 
reasonably good walker may very well carry from fifteen 
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to thirty miles, according to the length of his stages. 
A Bramah ink-bottle and a few steel pens will be con- 
venient, inasmuch as Highland public-houses do not 
abound in the best stationery; and a pocket-compass 
is always a pleasant companion, and may be of essential 
service. 

It may be well to caution the reader against placing im- 
plicit reliance on the distance of his stages, as estimated 
by their distance on the map, when that is contradicted by 
local information, vague on the subject of distances as it 
often is. There is no map of Scotland, as far as I know, 
sufficiently accurate to serve as a guide in this respect. 
Two of the best portable maps are, that published by 
the Useful Knowledge Society, and that in Anderson’s 
Guide to the Highlands and Islands; but these, which 
are on the same scale, do not always agree either in the 
relative or absolute distances from place to place. For 
instance, in the latter, from Castleton in Braemar to 
Aviemore in Strathspey is only nineteen miles: in the 
former it is twenty-two, and in both Castleton is nearer 
to Aviemore than to Blair Athol, which no one who has 


-traversed both routes will readily credit, even as to geo- 


graphical position. Certainly, the distance between Cas- 
tleton and Aviemore, by any practicable route, is the 
greater; and he who expects to do this seeming twenty- 
two miles in less than ten hours of very sharp walking, 
will be much mistaken. We have taken this as a single 
example: in general, in measuring distances on the 
map across country, it will be prudent to allow at least 
an hour to every two miles so measured, if any consi- 
derable range of hills is to be crossed. 

Most visiters from the southern parts of England 
now avail themselves of the quick and cheap convey- 
ance afforded by steam-boats. Those from Liverpool 
to Glasgow, and from London to Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, and Inverness, are all on a splendid scale, 
and may be recommended, according to the place at 
which it is intended to commence operations. Of the 
two routes most generally adopted, the one by Perth or 
Dunkeld, proceeding northwards through the eastern 
Highlands, the other by Loch Katrine and Loch Lo- 
mond, proceeding northwards through the western 
Highlands,—we shall pursue the former. 

A coach runs from Perth to Inverness by Blair 
Athol, and Strathspey, (the Highland road, as it is 
commonly called) on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
returning the alternate days. It has lately been pro- 
posed to carry the northern mail by that road ;—an 
arrangement which would shorten the distance between 
Perth and Inverness by nearly one-half. There are also 
coaches from Perth to Dunkeld, and in the summer 
from Dunkeld to Blair, two or three times a day. The 
road from Perth to Dunkeld is dull, until within two 
miles or thereabout of the latter, when a view of un- 
equalled beauty opens over the lovely valley in which 
that town stands. A day here will be well bestowed in 
viewing the Duke of Athol’s beautiful pleasure-grounds, 
and an excursion to the top of the lofty hill on the 
north side of the valley, called Craig-y-Barns. This 
and the neighbouring mountains have been planted, 
chiefly with larch and pine, to a great extent, by the 
late Duke,—a patriotic nobleman, who took the lead 
in removing from Scotland that reproach of barren- 
ness which the destruction of her indigenous woods 
had brought upon her. In the rich soil of the valley, 
beech, oak, and other hard-wood trees flourish luxu- 
riantly. The ruined cathedral, of which a part has 
been refitted as a place of worship, will be viewed 
with interest. Near it stand the first two larches 
planted in Scotland. They were then, in ignorance, 
treated as greenhouse shrubs; they now measure 
more than ninety feet in height. On the south side 
of the river is a summer-house called the Hall of 
Ossian, from a picture of the old “ — dis- 
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appears on touching a spring, and exposes to view 
in its place a pretty fall on the river Bran. This is 
too theatrical, and unworthy of the taste which planted 
and laid out these beautiful grounds: there is a much 
finer fall a mile or more higher up, at the Rumbling 
Brigg. Two main roads lead from Dunkeld; one to 
Loch Tay, the other to Blair Athol: if only one is 
likely to be visited, that leading to Blair is decidedly 
to be preferred. Few parts of Scotland combine 
richness and grandeur like Strath Tumel, from ie- 
rait, where it meets Strath Tay, to the celebrated 
of Killicrankie, just below which the rivers Garry, from 
the north, and ‘Tumel from the west, unite. Whether 
on foot or not, the traveller should be warned to stop 
in the pass,'and descend the steep hill leading to the 
Bridge of Garry, or he will not do justice to this 
magnificent. scene. The new road is taken much 
higher than the old one, and has lost in beauty as 
much as it has gained in convenience. Just over 
the bridge is a cottage, where a guide may generally 
be procured to a fall on the Tumel, half a mile distant, 
of small height, but great volume of water, and ele- 
gance of accompaniments; in short, the scenery about 
the junction of the Tumel and Garry is of first-rate 
beauty, as is the whole valley from Killicrankie to 
Loch Tumel, which-should by all means be visited. 
Of the country in this direction I shall speak here- 
after. But for those who do not mean to go in this 
direction to Rannoch or Loch Tay, it will be well 
worth while to make a diversion from the Dunkeld 
road, crossing the river by the ferry at Moulinearn, 
or at Pitlochrie, and following the south bank of the 
Tumel to the foot of Loch Tumel, where they may 
again cross the river, and return along its north bank 
to Bridge of Garry. 

At Blair the glen and falls of Bruar, celebrated in 
verse by Burns, about three miles on the Dalnacardoch 


road, and the ravine in which the Tilt flows through 
the Duke of Athoi’s grounds, are the chief objects of 
notice : the falls of Fender, a tributary to the Tilt, are 


pretty, but small. North of Blair the high road be- 
comes dull, until after crossing the Grampians at the 
pass of Drumouchter, (about 1300 feet above the sea) 
it reaches Strath Spey: the quicker this dreary tract 
is passed the better. But to the lover of mountain 
excursions there is here no lack of interesting routes. 
The lofty Ben-y-Gloe commands a noble view of the 
wild mountains of Mar, and is of easy though long 
ascent: three and a-half or four hours from the inn 
will bring a good walker to the top. There are two 
routes into Badenoch,—one by the forest of Gaik to 
Pitmain ; the other by Glen Feshie to Aviemore. The 
writer has not traversed either of these, but conjec- 
tures that they may be well worth the attention of any 
person who can stand the fatigue of them. They may 
be estimated to require from eleven to thirteen hours’ 
quick walking, without a single house of entertainment 
by the way, and not so much as a cottage for many 
miles in the more elevated regions ; and ought not to 
be rashly undertaken in stormy weather, or by untried 
walkers. From Blair to Castleton, in Braemar, is 
another road of similar character, but less distance: 
this, however, will require ten hours’ walking. The 
track leads up Glen Tilt, a valley of singular character, 
great beauty, and great interest to the geologist, 
through the heart of the Duke of Athol’s deer-forest. 
At the upper end of the valley you have your choice 
of following the course of the Tilt, or going by a shoot- 
ing-lodge of the Duke at Falair. The latter is some- 
times said to be shorter ; it runs at considerably greater 
height, and commands finer views, and is decidedly to 
be preferred if the traveller means to make any stay at 
Castleton, in which case he will be sure to visit the best 
part of the other route: the two routes unite about 
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three miles from that village. There is good accommo- 
dation at Castleton, where some days may be spent 
with much advantage. The valley of the Dee, from a 
short distance above Mar Lodge, where the woody 
region begins, to the bridge of Dee, below Invercauld, 
a distance of seven or eight miles, is, I incline to think, 
unequalled in grandeur by anything in the Highlands. 
The features are on the boldest scale, and derive a 
peculiar interest from the noble relics of the native 
pine-forests. Those belonging to the Earl of Fife’s 
property, around Mar Lodge, were rapidly falling under 
the axe two years ago, but still afforded some mag- 
nificent specimens of trees, such as are not to be met 
with in England: I have estimated some, by rough 
measurement, to be from fourteen to sixteen feet, and 
upwards, in circumference, breast-high from the ground. 
Nothing can be more picturesque, or in better keeping 
with surrounding objects, than the growth, in its native 
soil, of this noble tree, which, when not cramped by its 
neighbours, throws out immense twisted branches, more 
like an oak than the cabbage-headed thing which, in 
English plantations, is called a Scotch fir. In ascend- 
ing -Lochnagar from Castleton, we pass through a 
beautiful part of the forest of Invercauld, where the 
intermixture of. birch and pine presents woodland 
scenery of surpassing beauty, which derives a grandeur 
from the magnificent ranges of mountains that meet 
the eye whenever it can pierce through the foliage. 
This continues for about three miles from the spot 
where we quit the turnpike road, to go up the moun- 
tain, and a fresh source of interest awaits the south- 
country traveller, in the chance of starting the red- 
deer and roe, with which this district abounds. About 
the middle of the forest, and hardly out of the way, 
there is a fine fall on the Garvall Burn, which is 
a powerful torrent after rain. Higher up, on the 
bare side of the mountain, grouse and ptarmigan are 
common. The ascent is laborious, but not difficult ; 
and the view from the summit will amply repay the 
labour incurred. On foot, this excursion may be ac- 
complished in six or seven hours; and horses may 
be taken nearly to the top of the mountain. I believe 
that the ascent of Ben na Bourd, on the opposite side 
of the valley, would repay the trouble quite as well. 
This also may be done on horseback, going up Glen 
Quoich, and descending, by a different valley, upon 
Tnvercauld. 

Two other excursions present themselves from Cas- 
tleton; one to the summit of Ben na Muic Dui—the 
highest point in Scotland—the other to Loch Avon, 
which lies in a deep hollow near that mountain, on the 
southern declivity of Cairngorm. Both of these are 
very long and laborious, being seventeen or eighteen 
miles distant from Castleton, without a house of re- 
freshment between them. Three glens descend from 
this lofty central group of the Grampians, Glen Dee, 
Glen Lui Beg, and Glen Lui, going from west to 
east; all sterile and unadorned, except by the scattered 
fragments of the ancient forest, which once clothed 
these mighty hills up half their height, but striking in 
the extreme from the magnitude and simplicity of their 
features. Through the lower parts of Glen Lui and 
Glen Dee a mountain track leads to Strathspey, be- 
tween Ben na Muic Dui and Brairiach, over a pass 
called the Laraig Dhru, and through the fallen forest 
of Rothiemurchus, to the inn of Aviemore, a route not 
to be surpassed for savage grandeur. Up the eastern- 
most valley another way leads, passing near the foot of 
Loch Avon, to Aviemore, over the eastern flank of 
Cairngorm, and down Glen More, once celebrated for 
its pine-woods ; which were sold many years ago for 
10,000/., and are said to have netted 70,000/. profit 
to the purchasers. This route is longer and lower, but 
hardly inferior in interest to the other, . Either will 
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require from eleven to thirteen hours of continued 
walking, for the most part very laborious; and fine 
weather is essential. From Mar Lodge, for a distance 
of some twenty miles, not a house is passed, except a 
forester’s cottage in Glen Lui. By taking a car from 
Castleton, about six miles up the valley, to Linn of 
Dee, a deep cleft in the rock, where the channel of the 
river seems hardly more than a yard across, a good 
walker might visit Loch Avon, and ascend thence to the 
summit of Cairngorm, or Ben na Muic Dui, in a single 
day. Loch Avon, which all who have read the Ettrick 
Shepherd’s ‘Queen’s Wake’ will recollect as the scene 
in which the Spirit of the Storm is roused, is about two 
miles long, surrounded by high granite precipices, and 
is unequalled for its stern and lonely grandeur, except 
perhaps by the lake of Coruisk, in Skye. Either the 
lake or the mountain might be equally conveniently 
visited from Aviemore, a good inn on the Highland 
road, which stands in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the lovely scenery of Kinrara and Rothiemurcus, 
including Loch an Eilan. I believe that both objects 
are rather nearer to Aviemore than to Castleton. Loch 
Ennich, and its wild glen, to the west of Brairiach, is 
also well worth a visit from Aviemore. 

From Castleton to Perth there is a coach three times 
a week, and to Aberdeen at least as often. Both routes 
contain much of interest: the whole vale of the Dee, 
till it issues from the mountains, is a succession of 
beauties. 

East of Invercauld, the mountains which lie between 
the Dee and Spey have little interest. They are tra- 
versed by the deep and lonely valley of the Avon. 

The Spey, which rises in a small lake on the confines 
of Lochaber and Badenoch, is one of the noblest streams 
of Scotland in respect of volume. After passing Blair 
Athol, and crossing the Grampians at the Pass of Dru- 
mouchter, the Highland road descends upon this river 
at Spey Bridge, and follows its course for eighteen or 
twenty miles, when it turns northward, over the skirt of 
the Monagh Leah mountains, to Inverness. The best 
scenery of the Spey lies between Pitmain and Aviemore, 
a distance of thirteen miles. Below this Strathspey is 
broad and rich; but what it gains in fertility it loses 
mm loveliness, From Bridge of Carr to Inverness, the 


road is wild and dreary, with little to interest, except 
where it crosses the Findhorn, at the bridge of Corry- 
brough, near the inn of Freeburn; and again near In- 
verness, where it crosses part of the moor of Culloden, 
and descends upon Inverness, The distant view to the 
northward is here grand and extensive. 

From Blair, or from Strathspey, a different route 
may be adopted, by Garviemore and Fort Augustus, 
to Inverness. This is the old military road across 
Corriarick, where on the southern side the road, on the 
upper part of the descent, makes seventeen traverses 
along the face of the hill. This route is not remark- 
able for beauty; and the same thing may be said of 
the road from Pitmain or Dalwhinnie to Fort William 
by Loch Laggan. This central region, from which 
the waters shed both east and west, possesses no very 
lofty or prominent mountains; and a less interesting 
tract does not exist in the Highlands than the desolate 
region which extends from Loch Ericht and Loch Lag- 
gan westward, to the magnificent mountains which en- 
viron the heads of Glen Etive and Glencoe (see p. 161). 

The valley of the Findhorn is called Strath Dern, 
and is said by Anderson to be well worth visiting. 
Below Freeburn the river passes through a deep ravine 
called the Streens, towards Dulsie, a distance of about 
twelve miles, passable only on foot and in dry weather, 
since the river has to be forded several times. * It is 
worthy, however, of every exertion that can be made 
to explore it; for it more nearly resembles the wild 
scenery of Glencoe than any other spot on the eastern 
side of the island. Precipitous rocky mountains of 
blood-red granite jutting up in sharp pinnacled cliffs, 
rise from the water’s edge, and confine,-and so com- 
pletely overshadow the river’s course, that some of the 
hamlets on its banks are said to be scarcely ever. visited 
by the sun’s rays. Those rocky banks occasionally 
recede from each other, and encircle small sequestered 
holms, or patches of meadow ground, which are par- 
tially cultivated, and chequered by Highland cottages. 
Above, the mountain slopes are thinly wooded, and the 
river's banks fringed with rows of the birch, rowan, 
and alder tree *.” 

Still farther down the scenery of the Findhorn, and its 

* Guide to the Highlands, p. 125, &c. 
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tributary the Divie, by Relugas, Tarnaway, and Altyre, 
is described as very beautiful, and by prolonging the 
excursion in this direction, Cawdor Castle, with its 
noble woods, may be visited in the way to’ Inverness. 
From Freeburn, in the contrary direction, a parliamen- 
tary road runs up the valley to Coignafearn, ten or 
eleven miles; from thence to the public-house at White- 
bridge, on the river Foyers, is about twenty-three miles 
of mountain-walking. The General's Hut, a better 
public-house, near the fall of Foyers, is five miles 
further. ‘Two days would be well employed in an ex- 
pedition from Inverness by the elevated district of 
Strath Errick, descending on Loch Ness by the splendid 
ravine of Inverfarrikaig, visiting the fall of Foyers, 
the finest in Scotland, and returning by Strath Dern 
to Freeburn and Inverness. Having thus seen the best 
part of the south bank of Loch Ness, the traveller is 
ready to proceed to Fort William, either by the usual 
method of the steam-boat, or (which we strongly re- 
commend in preference where time is no object) by the 
road on the north bank, through Drumindrochet and 
Invermoriston to Fort Augustus. From the middle of 
the lake, Loch Ness has too much of the look of a 
huge ditch ; and indeed the whole of the Great Glen, 
as seen from the steam-boat, gratified the writer less 
than almost any part of the Highlands. The road on 
the north bank passes the mouths of the two beautiful 
glens of Urquhart and Moriston, between which it pro- 
ceeds, generally at a considerable height above the lake, 
through luxuriant woods. ‘This part of the route is 
one of uncommon beauty. There is good accommoda- 
tion at Drumindrochet, and Invermoriston, from which 
Glen Urquhart and Glen Moriston respectively may 
be conveniently explored, 

Inverness is a large and flourishing town, beautifully 
situated in a rich, highly cultivated, and woody district ; 


backed, especially to the west and south-west, by bold 


and lofty ranges of mountains, To many persons, the 
rich scenery of the vale of the Ness, and the district 
called the Aird, extending along the Moray Frith to 
Beauly, will have more attraction than the wilder scenes 
on which we have dwelt so long. A drive in the latter 
direction to the Falls of Kilmorack, on the Beauly 
River, about twelve miles from Inverness, forms a very 
pleasant day’s exeursion: the close and thickly-wooded 
ravine, called the Drhuim, through which the river 
runs above the fall, is of singular character, and not 
often surpassed. Another carriage excursion of four 
days—from Inverness, by the south side of Loch Ness, 
to Fort Augustus; thence up Glengarry to Tomandown, 
and by the Rhiabuie road to Cluany in Glen Moriston ; 
the third day to Invermoriston; and the fourth by the 
north bank of Loch Ness to Inverness—presents a 
great variety of beautiful scenery. At Invergarry there 
is a comfortable inn ; for the accommodations of Cluany 
much cannot be said. ‘The same horses must be taken 
all the way. 

Into that large region which lies to the north of the 
Great Glen a very small proportion of travellers is 
tempted to venture. ‘This is not for want of objects of 
interest ; it contains scenery equal to that of any part 
of Scotland; and the mountains of Torridon, Kintail, 
and Strathglass, are characterised by a peaked and 
abrupt outline and beauty of form, which is seldom met 
with in the Grampian chain. But this part of the 
country has been little puffed by guide-books, and 
therefore those who follow their guide-books know 
nothing of it. Another and better reason is to be 
found in the extreme badness of the accommodation 
which generally prevails. I believe it is tolerable on 
the mail-road to Dingwall, Wick, and Thurso, and in 
some of the inns on the new roads in Sutherland: but 
a perfect plague of fleas prevails throughout the north- 
western part of Inverness and Ross-shire, as far as a 
tolerably extensive experience qualifies me to speak, 
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with the single exception of the clean and good inn 
at Achnanault, on the road from Inverness to Loch 
Carron. Bread on the contrary is scarce. I remember 
being requested, after a three days’ fast from the 
staff of life, to spare the heel of a mouldy loaf, be- 
cause the laird with a large party had arrived unex- 
pectedly, and it was wanted for our joint breakfasts the 
next morning; and this at one of the best public- 
houses on the north-western coast. This may perhaps 
arise in part from the difficulty of getting yeast, for 
nobody seems to brew: and nowhere in the Highlands 
is there tolerable draught beer to be had: you have no 
choice between slaking your thirst with the element, 
pure, or commingled with whisky, or ordering a bottle 
of heavy Scotch ale, which is ill qualified for the pur- 
pose, it is a remarkable instance of the effects of rapid 
communication, that some places on the coast are sup- 

lied with bread. by the steam-boats from Portree and 

ban. Oat-cake, and sometimes barley-scones, or bis- 
cuit, form the substitute; and in other respects the fare 
is usually coarse enough; and the lodging is no better. 
The accommodation, however, is good enough to satisfy 
the farmers and drovers, who are the chief travellers on 
these roads; and the supply of visiters who demand 
superior conveniences is not sufficient to lead to the 
erection of houses for their use. Still any person, with 
a thick skin and a good appetite, may reckon on not 
meeting with more discomfort than shall serve to send 
him back with an increased relish for the luxuries of the 
south. 

The physical construction of this region also has a 
tendency to keep it unvisited. There are no short 
routes to be traced, except for walkers; and the ma- 
jority, by the time they reach Inverness, have had 
enough of the mountains not to care to embark afresh 
in a week’s excursion to a more desolate country and 
worse inns. 

Three excellent roads lead to the west coast through 
the northern paris of Inverness-shire and Ross-shire. 
The most northern passes by Contin, through Strath 
Bran, to Loch Carron, Kyle Hakin, and Sky; the next 
by Glen Moriston, Glen Shiel, Glenelg, and Kyle Rhea, 
to Sky: the most southern, by Fort Augustus and 
Glen Garry, ends abruptly at Loch Hourn Head. 
Between the Loch Carron and Glenelg roads the dis- 
tance, measured on a map, varies from 20 to 30 miles. 
In the large tract comprehended between them, which 
we may roughly estimate to measure 40 miles long by 
25 broad, or to contain about 1000 square miles, the 
only continuous line of carriage-road is that which runs 
up Strath Glass to Guisachan, about the middle of the 
island, where it stops abruptly. This tract is chiefly 
composed of five or six valleys, converging towards the 
east coast, and pouring their waters into the Moray 
Frith by the Beauly, or the Cromarty Frith by the 
Conan river. The streams rise in a lofty chain of 
mountains, much nearer the west than the east coast, 
whose heights are very imperfectly known, and whose 
names generally have the prefix “ Scuir,” signifying a 
precipitous eminence. They are strongly distinguished 
from the immense and generally rounded masses of the 
Grampians by their comparative slenderness and abrupt- 
ness of form. They form the summit level of the coun- 
try, but give birth to no large rivers on’ the western 
side; the glens there being short and of rapid descent, 
and commonly inosculating at the head of deep inlets 
of the sea. To form roads running across the valleys 
in such a country is impossible, except at a cost al- 
together disproportionate to the object: and insignifi- 
cant as the direct distance may seem, the best walker, 
in the longest summer’s day, would hardly cross the 
country from Strath Bran to Loch Ness or Glen Moris- 
ton. These two lines therefore haye no inosculating 
branches; except one along the western coast, from 


Shiel House, at the head of Loch Duich, by Loch Alsh, 
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to Strome Ferry, on Loch Carron, When once set out 
on the Loch Carron road, the carriage-traveiler has no 
option, except te return the same way, or to make the 
circuit by Glen Shiel to the direct road between Inver- 
ness and Fort William at Invermoriston or Invergarry, 
a distance of 120 miles. The Glen Moriston and Glen 
Garry roads follow contiguous valleys, and have an in- 
osculating branch of ten and a half miles from Toman- 
down to Cluany. 

The road from Invergarry to Tomandown is very 
beautiful, especially where it skirts Loch Garry. The 
upper part is less interesting, though Loch Quoich is 
a fine sheet of water. The rapid descent, through a 
short glen of three or four miles, to the sea-level at 
Loch Hourn, is very wild and striking. There was, 
in 1835, nothing better than a whisky shop at Loch 
Hourn Head; and this route is only to be recom- 
mended to the walker, since the carriage road stops 
here abruptly, and to the north and south it is hardly 
possible to take ‘even a pony over the hills; there is, 
however, a horse-track into Knoydart. The walker 
may continue his course by the wild and lofty pass of 
Corryvarligan to Shiel House, at the head of Loch 
Duich, a distance of five hours’ good walking, or may 
visit Glenelg, returning by the Sky road over Mam 
Ratachan to Shiel House. Hence he may return 
southward along Glen Moriston ; continue his northern 
course by Loch Duich and Loch Alsh to Loch Carron, 
a tract hardly to be exceeded in variety and beauty ; or 
strike direct across the country by Loch Affrick and 
Strath Glass to Inverness. 

The district of Glenelg is soft and pastoral. It is 
divided into two districts, Glen More and Glen Beg. 
The latter contains two of those curious circular towers 
called Burghs or Dunes, in good S ggdy ae and well 
worthy the attention of the traveller. From Bernera, 
near the ferry of Kyle Rhea, a boat may be taken to 
any part of the coast. The sum asked (in 1835) for a 
four-oared boat to Loch Hourn Head, a distance of 
near twenty miles, was lJ. and two bottles of whisky. 

Loch Duich is one of the finest of the salt-water 
lakes. The sugar-loaf peaks of Scuir Ouran at its 
head will attract attention; and the mountains on 
the eastern side abound in scenery of the wildest cha- 
racter, but so remote and inconvenient of access as 
hardly to be known. The view from Scuir Ouran must 
be magnificent. There is a very fine fall called Glomak, 
on a tributary to the river Elchag, which falls into the 
head of Loch Long, or Ling, The people of the 
country say that the height is upwards of 300 feet: this 
is no doubt exaggerated ; but it is certainly one of the 
loftiest falls in the island. Access to the foot may be 
had by scrambling and wading when the water is very 
low; but not without danger as well as difficulty; 
neither is it worth while to run the risk, for there is an 
abrupt turn in the ravine which interferes with the 
view from below. Mr. Anderson is mistaken in placing 
this fall on the water of Crowe, which falls into a deep 
inlet of Loch Duich. It may best be visited from Shiel 
House, or Dornie (the nearer point), at the foot of 
Loch Duich. ; 

The lower part of Glen Moriston is exceedingly 
beautiful, and richly wooded with oak and ash, as well 
as birch and fir, the more usual products of the country. 
The upper portion is of a more monotonous character ; 
but with the narrow rocky descent into Glen Shiel, a 
new country, and new sources of interest open to us. 

Glen Urquhart, to the north of Glen Moriston, is a 
lovely specimen of a Highland valley. It leads nowhere, 
and therefore is seldom visited; but a day cannot be 
better spent than in an excursion to the head of it from 
the inn of Drumindrochet. It is about ten miles long. 

The falls of Kilmorack, and the Dhruim have already 
been mentioned. About nine miles aboye the full, at 
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Struy Bridge, there is an indifferent public-house (the 
last in this direction before you come to Kintail) with a 
very civil landlord. Here the valley divides into two 
branches, Strath Glass and Glen Strathfarrar. The 
latter, in variety of beauty, is not surpassed by any 
glen in the Highlands. The lower part is winding, 
and beautifully wooded, enclosed by craggy hills, the 
abutments of loftier mountains, but themselves of no 
remarkable height. It contains two lakes, one small, 
the other, Loch Miulie, larger and wilder : between the 
two, there is a shooting-box belonging to the chief of 
the Frazers (recently restored to the title of Lord 
Lovat), as far as which the road is tolerably good. 
Beyond Loch Miulie the track ascends a narrow savage 
gorge to a third lake, Loch Monar, embosomed in bare 
craggy mountains, without a tree in sight. This pass 
and lake are of the grandest order. The road is just 
practicable for a two-wheeled vehicle, to another shoot- 
ing-box at the foot of Loch Monar, but should by no 
means be ventured on except with a very steady horse. 
It is very bad, barely wide enough to admit a gig ; and 
the sharp turns round the precipices, with the rapid 
river foaming below, are terrific. From the further 
end of Loch Monar to the public-houses of Luip or 
Craig, on the Loch Carron road, may be eleven or 
twelve miles of rough hill-walking. On the northern 
side these mountains lose their abrupt character, and 
sink into bleak dull ranges of moor. Not having 
crossed this way, I can give no notion of the time re- 
quired, or the difficulty of the route; probably the 
whole distance from Struy Bridge to the next resting- 
place would not be less than thirty-five miles, nor re- 
ulre less than thirteen or fourteen hours’ walking. 

truy Bridge is the most central situation for visiting 
these lonely valleys, and the accommodation is as good 
aS uSual in these parts: those who are fastidious have 
nid business off the high road north of Inverness. The 
ui blue peak of Benevachart, conspicuous from the 
lowland country, which towers immediately behind it, 
commands a noble view of the low country and of the 
western mountains. The ascent and descent together 
will not take more than four or five hours. 

The southern and main branch, Strath Glass, is more 
open and less beautiful. A wild upland valley, of con- 
siderable léngth, called Glen Cannich, lies between it 
and Glen Strathfarrar, which, as it ascends into the 
lofty scuirs that part the western from the eastern 
waters, must abound in the melancholy and awful 
grandeur which the inmost recesses of such mountains 
seldom fail to possess. Scuir-na-lach-pich, between 
Glen Cannich and Loch Monar, is said to equal Ben 
Nevis th heigtit: its triple summit, seen from Struy 
Bridge to the west, will not fail to attract the eye. 
Main Suil, and the lofty mountains which separate Glen 
Cannich from Glen Affrick, are equally deserving of a 
visit. But how to reach these fastnesses with any 
convenience is a problem not yet solved. From Struy 
to the foot of Glen Cannich is five miles, and the glen 
may be sixteen or eighteen miles long ;—and then we 
are in a houseless desert, extending for miles. Strath 
Glass increases in beauty as we approach the handsome 
house of Guisachan, with its rich and lovely grounds, 
fifteen miles from Struy. A little farther, at the top of 
a hill commanding a noble view of Loch Beniveian 
and Loch Affrick, the road stops abruptly. From 
hence to Shiel House, or Dornie, in Kintail, may be 
thirty or thirty-five miles, abounding in wood, water, 
and motintaiti, on the grandest scale, which not one 
traveller in a hundred does or will visit. 

The northern road, from Inverness to the west coast 
and Sky, as a whole, is the least interesting of the 
three. Phe neighbourhcod of Brahan Castle,—the an- 
cient seat of the Earls of Seaforth, the chiefs of the 





Mackenzies,—and of the village of Contin (at which a 
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halt may be made to visit the beautiful little lake of 
Echiltie, and Strath Conan), is rich and beautiful. 
The Falls of Rogie, a little farther, are well seen 
from the road; but deserve to have twenty minutes 
or half an hour devoted to a close inspection of 
them. Loch Garve, along which the road runs, is 
also a pleasing object. But from the upper end of 
Loch Garve to the neighbourhood of Loch Carron is 
one of the most uninteresting tracts in the Highlands ; 
and the foot-traveller will both shorten the distance 
and increase the pleasure of his journey by following 
the sequestered valley of Strath Conan, crossing the 
mountain Scuirvullin, either to Achnanault or to Luip. 
From Achnanault, which is the best inn in this quarter, 
the wild lake of Fannich may be ‘visited; and with 
a guide it would be very possible, and probably would 
be well. worth while, to cross the hills which environ 
it, and descend upon Loch Maree. The carriage- 
road thither is dull until it reaches the summit of 
the narrow pass of Glen Dochart, where a noble view 
over the whole length of the lake, which is sixteen miles, 
bursts upon the eye. From Achnanault to the very 
poor public-house of Kinlochewe, a mile or so above 
the top of the lake, is about twelve miles. : 

This route may be varied by taking the wild road 
from the end of Loch Garve to Ullapool, a distance of 
about thirty-seven miles, and crossing the ferries of the 
two Loch Brooms to Loch Greinord, and Pollewe, a 
small fishing-town, at the lower end of Loch Maree ; 
but I doubt whether this circuit has beauty enough to 
compensate for its inconvenience and fatigue. 

Loch Maree, however, should be visited, at all events, 
by one route or the other. From Kinlochewe to 
Pollewe there is no carriage road; but a boat may 
always. be procured down the lake, at the rate of ls. a 
mile: To walkers I strongly recommend in preference 
the wild road along the southern bank. For savage 
grandeur this lake is unsurpassed in the Highlands. 
The view from the summit of Sleugach, the high moun- 
tain near the head of the lake on the north side, will 
well repay the labour of the ascent, which is consider- 
able; and the same may (I believe) be said of Benlair, 
which may be ascended from Pollewe. From Kin- 
lochewe there is a road round Ben Eye to the head of 
Loch Torridon, which leads through a group of the 
wildest-and most precipitous mountains in the country. 
Ben Eye itself has a very singular appearance; it 
consists of two great pyramids of bare, sparkling, 
whity-brown quartz rock, which, at a distance, under 
a strong sun, have the colour as well as shape of 
coarse sugar-loaves. Loch Clair, a small mountain 
lake seen from about the summit of the pass, offers 
a lovely relief to the surrounding barrenness. The 
distance may be twelve or thirteen miles, and will take 
about four hours. There is a fishing village at the 
head of Loch Torridon, at which a boat may be procured 
down the lake to Shieldaig, where there is a decent 
public-house. From Shieldaig there is an excellent 
parliamentary road (fourteen miles long) to Jeantown 
on Loch Carron: but were I to revisit that country, I 
would rather take a guide from the head of Loch Tor- 
ridon, or Kinlochewe, across the wild mountains which 
separate Loch Torridon from Loch Carron. The direct 
distance from Torridon to Jeantown is not greater than 
that from Shieldaig to Jeantown. And it may be as 
well to caution the traveller against trying to make his 
way by the south side of Loch Torridon to Shieldaig 
without a guide. At Jeantown we rejoin the Loch 
Carron road, five miles from Strome Ferry, and twenty- 
five from Achnanault. 

Of the still more northern districts of Sutherland 
and Caithness, we shall say little, having no personal 
knowledge of them: there is a full account of them in 
Anderson's ‘Guide to the Highlands.’ The best route 
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through Sutherlandshire is that from Bonar Bridge to 
Loch Assynt, and thence by the new coast-road to 
Durness, on the north coast—distant about ninety 
miles by this route from Bonar Bridge—returning 
either by Strathmore, or Tongue and Loch Laighal to 
Aultnaharrow Inn, on Loch Naver, and thence to Loch 
Shin. This circuit will occupy eight or ten days, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

The mountains of Sutherland do not attain the height 
of those in Inverness-shire and Ross-shire, none of them 
much exceeding 3000 feet. The wildest part of the 
country is the neighbourhood of Loch Assynt and 
Loch Inver, to the south of which lies a singular dis- 
trict, which is thus described by Dr. Macculloch in his 
own peculiar style:—“ Round about there are four 
mountains, which seem as if they had tumbled down 
from the clouds, having nothing to do with the country 
or each other, either in shape, materials, position, or 
character, and which Jook very much as if they were 
wondering how they got there. Which of them all is 
most rocky and useless is probably known to the sheep ; 
human organs distinguish little but stone; black pre- 
cipices when the storm and rain are drifting by, and 
when the sun shines, cold bright summits that seem 
to rival the snow. Suil Veinn loses no part of its 
strangely incongruous character ou a near approach, 
It remains as lofty, as independent, and as much like a 
sugar-loaf (really, not metaphorically), when at its foot 
as when far off at sea. In one respect it gains, or 
rather the spectator does, by a more intimate acquaint- 
ance. It might have been covered with grass to the 
imagination ; but the eye sees and the hand feels that 
it is rock above, below, and round about. The narrow 
front, that which possesses the conical outline, has the 
air of a precipice, although not rigidly so; since it 
consists of a series of rocky cliffs, piled in terraced suc- 
cession above each other; the grassy surfaces of which 
being invisible from beneath, the whole seems one ride 
and broken cliff, rising suddenly and abruptly from the 
irregular table-land below to the height of 1000 feet. 
The effect of a mountain thus seen is always striking ; 
because, towering aloft into the sky, it fills the eye and 
the imagination. Here it is doubly impressive, from 
the wide and open range around, in the midst of which 
this gigantic mass stands alone and unrivalled; a 
solitary and enormous beacor, rising to the clouds from 
the far-extended ocean-like waste of rocks and rudeness. 
The conical appearance of Suil Veinn vanishes on a 
side view. Thus seen, it displays a prolonged ridge 
with an irregular summit: but the sides all around are 
precipitous, like the western extremity; and at the east 
end it terminates in a similar manner, looking wide 
over an open rocky country, and thus preserving its 
independence in every part. The lateral outline is 
varied and graceful; the whole mountain, in every 
direction, presenting an object no less picturesque than 
it is uncommon and striking in effect; combining, in 
some positions, with the distant and elegant forms of 
Canasp, Coul Beg, and Ben More (3230 feet high), 
it also offers more variety than would be expected ; 
while even the general landscape is varied by the mul- 
tiplicity of rocks and small lakes with which the whole 
country is interspersed. The total altitude from the 
sea-line is probably about 2500 feet, the table-land, 
whence this and most other of the mountains of this 
coast rise, appearing to have an extreme elevation of 
1500 feet. To almost all but the shepherds, Suil Veinn 
is inaccessible ” 


(To be continued. j 
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